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Secure In An Eggshell 


EY Et!” Keep your eye on those 
Hees while I run down town 

with a few cases of eggs for the 
19:15 and deposit chis egs check. I'll 
be back for lunch.” 

This was the life I had in mind 
when I dreamed of buying a poultry 
farm and taking it easy the rest of 
my life. Talk about your social se- 
curity! There would be no need of the 
old time worry about going over the 
hill to the poor house. Give me a well 
arranged henhouse, full of 300 egg 
hens that would shell out the henfruit 
with a happy chuckle. I could imagine 
the cases of eggs the expressman 
would deliver for me and the big fat 
checks to be put in the bank. 

I could not overlook the joys of 
fussing with hundreds of fluffy little 
chicks. All I had to do was to give 
them a comfy heater, plenty of feed 
and water, and just watch them grow. 
It was easy to figure on setting three- 
cent eggs and getting a hundred per- 
cent hatch of fifteen-cent chicks. It 
must be an easy life with plenty of 
fun and pockets full of money. 

Darn it! There goes the alarm 
clock! It is six and I must roll out 
(before my wife gives me a poke) 
and get to the henhouse. It was a 
lovely dream but the biddies are 
calling for fresh water and more 
mash by their energetic “singing.” 
The water pails must be cleaned and 
filled, stray floor eggs picked up and 
drooping birds spotted and removed. 


A HURRIED breakfast over and I 
am back at the henhouse with a 
whole pen to clean, and it is no job 
for a weak woman either. Here is 
where the strong back and arms of 
a man are necessary. [In fact it 
seems that I am forever cleaning 
something about the place. 

It is nearly noon before I realize 
it and then the eggs must be gathered, 
and the hens are demanding a wet 
mash with a threat of going on strike. 
Their wishes must be satisfied before 
I hurry to the house for lunch. 

In the afternoon I must finish clean- 
ing that pen and get clean straw in 
before I go to town for a load of feed. 
There goes that last egg check to pay 
the darn feed bill just when Jim 
needs new shoes. Wall Street sure is 
robbing me with the high price of 
feed. 


By Albert J. Davis ’39 


That leaves me with not even 
enough money to take me to the auc- 
tion over at Tom Scudder’s place. Oh 
well, his movable equipment is pretty 
clumsy—not worth bidding for, except 
that electric brooder he got last year, 
and the new colony house he put it 
in. I guess he’s found out he’s been 
keeping chickens three years too long, 
instead of their keeping him. Now he 
knows that poultry-farming is a busi- 
hess just as much as selling groceries 
or insurance, or coaching football, 
and not just a bed of feathers for a 
retired business man. No more time 
to worry about amateurs or the state 
of my cash account, because I must 
get home with the feed and do the 
night chores. 


Supper over I take time to look over 
the headlines in the paper, read an 
article or two, scan the sports and a 
comic or two but all the time I am 
uneasy. I must go out to the henhouse 
again, and by the electric light clean, 
grade, and pack the day’s eggs. Again 
there is that ever important cleaning. 
Perhaps in my hurry I grasp an egg 
a bit too firmly, and squash it goes 
in my hand and down the front of me. 
By that time I am a litile too tired to 
cuss so I hurry through. 


ACK at the house I wearily sink 
Bun my favorite chair, wriggle 
out of my shoes and light my pipe. 
Idly I pick up one of the many elabor- 
ate catalogs that have come during 
the past week and soon I am figuring 
what it will cost me for my chicks 
in the spring. The advertising is good 
but my mind drifts to the feed costs. 
What will it cost? Shall I buy these 
chicks of good quality, or more reas- 
onably priced ones and take a chance 
on their being as good? Shall I feed 


them the best feed available or the 
feed with the low price tag? 

It is going to cost enough either 
way and I will have to have money 
laid away to be able to swing it when 
spring comes. Finally I sleepily de- 
cide that the best chicks and the best 
feed are the most profitable in the 
end. I heard Hank say he was going 
out of the chicken because feed cost 
so much an dprobably there are a lot 
more like him. That ought to make 
it better for us that stay in, for there 
will be fewer eggs with a better price. 

And with that I doze off in my chair 
to dream of the pleasure I really do 
get from working with the chickens. 
I have no fear of being fired from my 
job and if I watch my operations 
closely I will be secure the rest of 
my life. Like the cock in the old 
fable, I need to keep both eyes open 
to escape the wily fox. 


1938 World Poultry Congress in U. 8. 


At Leipzig, Germany, last summer, 
the Worlds Poultry Science Associa- 
tion unanimously voted to accept the 
invitation of the U. S. to hold the 
seventh poultry congress in this coun- 
try in the summer of 1939. 


The congress, of international scope, 
is held every three years with the 
object of fostering a better under- 
standing of poultry problems and 
their solutions in and among the 
various countries of the world. It is 
a means of understanding our neigh- 
bors aims and ambitions and to adjust 
our own to improve the industry as 4 
whole. 


The functions of the congress itself 
are the reading and discussion of 
scientific papers; the showing of ex- 
hibits of poultry, commercial equip- 
ment and supplies, and national types 
of poultry farming. The business ses- 
sions of the Worlds Poultry Science 
Association; the educational and 
pleasure tours for visitors; and the 
official entertainment by the govert- 
ment for visiting delegates. 


Honors given the United States were 
doubly reflected to Cornell. J. E. Rice 
was elected first vice-prsident for 
America and Dr. G. F. Heuser re-elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the Poultry 
Science Association. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Are You Qualified To Marty ? 


seriously considers marriage 

there can be no doubt, but to 
what extent and in what way they 
think, that is the eternal question. To 
scmewhat reccrd and understand this 
martital consideration we have pre- 
pared a questionnaire which was pre- 
sented and answered by a representa- 
tive group of college students from 
different colleges of the University, 
with their diverse backgrounds, from 
independent and fraternity men, from 
sorority and non-sorority women, and 
from people with no definite interests 
and from those with a purposeful atti- 
tude. Here we list the questions. The 
questions are as follows: 


Te everyone sometime or other 


1. Do ycu wontemplate marriage? 
2. At what age do you expect to 
marry? 
3. How old should you like your 
mate to be? 
4. List characteristics desirable in 
a mate. 
Shall you want children? 
How many? 


Shall you expect to work (if a 
wife, if a man shall you expect 
your wife to work)? 

8. Do you anticipate a wealthy mar- 
riage? 

9. What financial position do you 
feel a man should be in before 
marrying? 

10. How will social position affect 
your decision? 

11. For what shall you marry? 


12.| In a few words, define love, if 
you can? 

13. Do you approve of divorce? 

14 Do you approve of alimony? 

15. Do you countenance birth con- 
trol? 

16. Will religious difference affect 

your choice? 

17. Will family opinion influence 
you? 

18. Would you marry a farmer? (es- 
sentially a question for girls) 


In answer to the first question, al- 
most everyone said yes. But, of course, 
there were a few self styled miso- 
gynists who look askance on all wo- 
men and several embittered misan- 
thropes who agreeing with Shopen- 
hauer consider women and their in- 
fluence the perpetual defeat of man- 
kind. But is is safe to estimate that 
ninety-six percent of the undergradu- 
ates intend to marry within the next 
ten years. The men wish to expouse 
at twenty-five or thirty a girl who is 
their own age or a few years younger 
than themselves. Seldom does a man 


By O. William Vaughan 


intend marrying a woman his senior, 
even though Albert Wiggan suggests 
such marriages are in the majority 
cf cases successful and happy. 


But now let us review the fourth 
qucstion and you will no doubt be 
alarmed at the exhaustive qualities of 
a desirable husband or wife. Perhaps 
you will even forsake the idea of 
marrying at all, or you may be spurred 
to greater industry; but withal here 
they are. 


OU poor, ill-conceived male, pre- 

pare for a great and personal de- 
pression, for if you would winning woo 
the maid of blue eyes and flaxen hair 
she will consider you thus. You must 
be generous, honest, ambitious, re- 
fined, fun-loving, a lover of children, 
eventempered, educated, idealistic, 
broadminded, healthy, cooperative, hu- 
morous, sincere, physically attractive, 
faithful, congenial, serious when mi- 
lady wishes to be serious and gay 
when milady wishes to be gay, under- 
standing, appreciative, especially of 
your wifey’s rights, values and like, 
careful about personal appearance, af- 
fectionate, courteous, and without 
bullheadedness. These qualities were 
found on most papers. Moreover, 
there are a few girls who will more 
specifically select their life long part- 
ners. One would like you to have the 
courage of your convictions; yet feel 
the same way she does about things, 
or perhaps she mentions athletic con- 
sideration. Another wants a darling, 
blond Romeo who can swim, play polo, 
tennis, and play a piano and sing. 
He must be exceptionally attractive, 
so attractive that he adorns rather 
than occupies a space. Some women 
will have to be content with dreams. 
Surpisingly many seek a religious 
mate. One poor dear awaits a man 
who besides being an Adonis must be 
able to cook.—what’s up? As a final 
word and more as advice, dance! 
Eighty percent of the damsels want to 
go on dancing after marriage and in- 
tend to catch a man who can and will 
—well they will take care of that part. 
No man who can dance need cherish 
the idea longer that with the wedding 
he is through. Ah, no! 


HE women seem particular; how- 

ever, the men too, are fussy and 
you sweet young things must have 
more than a rose petal blush, more 
than eyes as deep and mysterious as 
the Mediterranean, and more than 
ruby lips which parting disclose lus- 
trous pearls. Please collect yourself 
and do not swoon. After all, these are 
ideals we search for, and since time 





began men have been hunters and will 
no doubt, forever hunt. Nevertheless, 
on these points you will no doubt be 
more or less acceptable. Dears, you 
will have to be good housekeepers, 
good mothers and like children—note, 
not one woman wanted her husband 
to be a good father yet we shall see 
the women desire more children than 
men—good looking, delightfully hum- 
orous yet poised and refined, eloquent, 
delicate, a good conversationalist, wit- 
ty, brilliant, a good sport, a person- 
ality queen, inspiring, sympathetic, 
cultured, educated, industrious, adept 
in the kitchen, kind, lovable, cheery, 
musical, exquisite in matters of taste, 
and of course healthy, sociable, and 
schooled in the social amenities which 
provide for a gracious hostess, a good 
wife, and an ideal mother. You see 
girls, what you have to be before you 
can expect to marry a Cornellian—but 
who wants to. Several men in fact de- 
sire a wealthy woman, and a few 
want a wife so anatomically construct- 
ed that she can bear children well and 
easily. One eligible fellow anticipates 
a woman who will be a culinary artist 
in the kitchen, a lady in the drawing 
room, an accountant at the desk, be- 
sides being a good mother, with suf- 
ficient poise and culture to raise his 
many children. 


As for children, nearly every man 
wants children, as do most women. 
The men want only two or three chil- 
dren, but the women want more than 
that. Some women want five, six, 
or even eight children, provided they 
have the finances to care for them 
properly. 


ORTUNATELY few men expect to 

marry wealthy wives and even few- 
er women demand opulence. It is evi- 
dent, however, that men are the more 
concerned with a profitable marriage, 
and as one stated his position it is 
neither selfish nor thoughtless. He 
would wish a wife whose independent 
income would be sufficient to provide 
for her in emergency, so that if he 
failed utterly she would not also have 
to suffer from his inability to care 
for her. Moreover the men plan to be 
in better financial position before con- 
sidering marriage than the women re- 
quire. Most of the girls want a steady 
income from fifty to a hundred a week 
with a few savings and a car. There 
are an unusual number who will 
marry on $25-$40 a week and who will 
no doubt be happy. To be sure there 
are a few women who want large in- 
comes, and some who couldn’t possibly 

(Continued on page 10) 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HO are the 120 men and 
W women. young and old, who 

come to Ithaca in mid-Novem- 
ber to spend twelve weeks in our halls 
of learning? 

There have been some famous names 
in the registers of former years in- 
cluding Eleanor Roosevelt Boettiger 
who studied here in 1926. What do 
they do in their brief, busy careers on 
the hill? 

We asked several of them to tell 
us about themselves. 

The sketches below are short, but 
they impressed us with the serious- 
ness of the students. They know why 
they came to Cornell. 

Olin C. Butts graduated from East 
Rochester High School in 1926. He is 
a field man for the Beechnut Packing 
Company at Rochester. His work is 
with the farmers who produce crops 
for the Company. Tomatoes are the 
main crop under his supervision al- 
though small amounts of other vege- 
tables are now contracted for the pro- 
duction of “strained” foods. 

He is taking courses in insect con- 
trol, plant disease, soil management, 
and plant propagation. He will im- 
part this “Cornell” knowledge to 
farmers who sell their tomatoes to 
the Beech-nut Packing Company. Re- 
sult: better tomatoes and better to- 
mato juice. So the next time you 
drink the red glassful after a Satur- 
day night hang-over remember the 
field agent who studied at Cornell 
and improved the product. 


Peter Pauza of West Ghent, N. Y., 
returned to Cornell this November. 
Last year Pete enrolled in the winter 
short course in dairy industry where 
he learned about milk and its pro- 
ducts. Besides his work up in the 
dairy building Pete took an active 
part in the University 4-H club and in 
the Round Up Club. During Farmer’s 
Week he took part in the Students 
Livestock Show where he exhibited 
in the dairy cattle, beef cattle, and 
horse departments and won his share 
of the prizes. 


Since February Peter has been 
working on a milk route making good 
use of what he learned here last win- 
ter. On being questioned he admits 
he likes the work about the dairy but 
four A. M. is too early for him to 
arise every morning. 


This year he is taking the course 
in Poultry Production and is hoping 
to find employment with some poultry- 
man. However, Pete feels certain 
that he can still get his job back 
in the spring if he is unable to find 
work in the poultry field. 


The Cornell Countryman 


Twelve Weeks At College 


By Short Course Students 


Three years ago, when Mr. Galla- 
gher died, Mrs. Cleo N. Gallagher de- 
cided that she would try to run their 
150 acre farm herself. She got a ten- 
ant on the place and left the farm 
to live in Dryden. 

Realiz'ng that more scientific knowl- 
edge would be an asset in managing 
her farm successfully, Mrs. Gallagher 
decided to take the winter course in 
general agriculture at Cornell. That 
was last winter, and she has re- 
turned for it again this winter. 


Mrs. Gallagher is intensely inter- 
ested in all of her courses here, be- 
cause they are helping her approach 
her chief aim,—to make a go of her 
farm. She is taking eighteen hours 
of work. Some of her courses are 
poultry, vegetable crops, farm man- 
agement, and crop production. That 
is a pretty heavy schedule, and fur- 
thermore, she commutes every day 
from Dryden, coming at eight in the 
morning and leaving at five at night. 
I asked her if she does not get tired, 
and she replied that she does—very. 


Mrs. Gallagher feels that her work 
here at the college will be valuable in 
helping her to plan the farm work. 
She wants to find out which cash 
crops will pay the best, and the best 
size for her dairy herd. 


Albert C. Merchant’s father was a 
one time Master Farmer. His farm is 
located at Burnt Hills, N. Y., on a 
stretch of land on the side of Ballston 
Lake which is particularly well 
adapted for apples. “Al”, a former 
basket ball star, can probably tell 
you more about apples and cows than 
some college professors. Although 
he is used to hard work and likes it; 
his only fear is that he won’t be able 
to keep up with his father. 

Phillip D. Wilson—“Phil” has been 
out here before and is quite well 
known to some of us on the campus. 
He and his father run a poultry and 
dairy farm at Wayville, N. Y. Until 
last April they also ran a retail milk 
route in Saratoga Springs. They had 
the distinction of being the only dis- 
tributors of raw milk in the city. 
“Phil” had been on the milk route for 
a number of years. He could always 
be depended on to get that old Inter- 
national truck through twelve miles of 
snow drifts. He is a brawny, good- 
natured fellow and always out for a 
good time. Even the milk business on 
a 30 below morning couldn’t take that 
smile off his face. 


Reginald Carey comes from South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. He had two 
years work in Massachusetts State 
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College at Amherst. His father is a 
florist and has a good trade in Spring- 
field which is ten miles away. “Reg” 
expects to return to South Hadley to 
work with his father after completing 
his short course in flower-growing. 


Wayne Duell is best known on a 
farm outside of Oswego on the road 
to Mexico, New York. He was at 
Cornell studying Agriculture for two 
years before conditions forced him to 
drop his education. He is taking the 
short course in dairy prior to taking 
a job in a candy factory at Oswego. 


Dave Bardin comes from Salinas, 
California, where he has had experi- 
ence working on his father’s 1000 
acre ranch in the Salinas valley which 
is famous for vegetable growing. 
Dave has a B.A. degree from Leland 
Stanford class of 1936. He played 
football in the Rosebowl. 


He came to Cornell to obtain the 
Eastern point of view on agricultural 
marketing. He says that Cornell is 
“tops” in the west. The courses here 
will prepare him for a marketing job 
in the east, perhaps in co-operative 
marketing. 


Here’s news of a short course stu- 
dent of 1920 all the way from Den- 
mark which presents some interest- 
ing sidelights on Danish agriculture. 
Mr. O. W. Smith presented us with 
the letter from 0. A. Christensen and 
said he has a story to tell about him. 
It seems that when he left Denmark 
to come here for the course in 1920, 
passengers and porters on the boat 
took him for the Prince of Wales be- 
cause of his features, light hair and 
blue eyes. So they rushed up to him 
to take his bags. Well, he finally got 
to Cornell and is still so attached to 
the place he wrote O. W. Smith a poem 
about Cayuga’s fair valley. 

He includes some memories. “I 
remember O. W. Smith, a good adviser 
for young students, and the O. K. 
professor in Public Speaking Mr. 
Everett, and Prof. Warren. father of 
Farm management. 


He writes of his own activities, “I 
am running a 300 acre farm in Jut- 
land. The past five years have been 
difficult for Danish farmers because 
of increasing taxes, low prices and 
bad export conditions. The first year 
I owned the farm in 1931 I sold 800 
hogs to England. Now I am limited 
to 98. Still the price of bacon is 
higher due to the limitation. 


I hope to visit the good old United 
States and Cornell University once 
again.” 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Passing of the Barnyard Fowl 






OT many years ago anyone 
N eeenins on a country road 

either slowed down at each 
farmstead, or stirred up a cackling 
cloud of feathers that was the farmer’s 
indignant flock of hens. Many’s the 
time I myself have bumped a flapping 
hen off a fender. Civilization marches 
on, and as the automobiles swoop 
along faster each year, this roadside 
flock of hens is disappearing as a part 
of the farm scene. Though some old- 
timers may deplore its passing as a 
homey part of the farm atmosphere, 
I doubt not that the chickens appreci- 
ate the change, as do many motorists. 


In prehistoric days when man was 
a wild fellow living in a cave, his 
judgment of any bird, beast, or fowl 
was based largely on the tastiness of 
its flesh, and the ease of capturing or 
killing it. And in the heyday of the 
mastodon and the sabertooth tiger, 
when these tough, hairy, skin-clad 
men gathered round the fire to swap 
fish stories and the like, some awful 
whoppers must have passed back and 
forth through the smoky air. These 
men did find that a nest of birds’ eggs 
provided a succulent dish, if roasted 
in the coals of such a fire. But it was 
a long time before they got the idea 
of having a few hens around the 
house as a reserve food supply. And 
what a smile of contentment must 
have come to the face of that early 
man, for whom a chicken first laid an 
egg. 


When knighthood was in flower, 
the poor peasants were kept pretty 
well broke to pay for all the hard- 
ware and lofty castle walls that their 
lords and masters had to have. The 
serfs and villains had few comforts 
and still less room to keep them in. 
Not a one of them but shared his 
quarters with his chickens, as well as 
the rest of his domestic animals. He 
had at least one advantage out of 


By J. T. Kangas °38 


this, his breakfast egg was right at 
hand in the morning, provided he was 
careful not to step on it first. 


bet as time went on, and settlers 
came to these United States, 
though farmers had their litt!e flocks 
of chickens, the egg producing capa- 
city of these fowls was slight If the 
flock furnished food, it was usually 
when the farmer took one of its mem- 
bets to the chopping block. lbvyen 
till 1ecent years, many a farmer could 
answer to himse}f the old riduie about 
which came first: the chickens were 
there, but the eggs never did come. 
If any eggs were forthcoming, often 
the farmer would set them under 
some of his hens to replenish his flock. 

At times of the year, such a farm 
flock was a variegated sight, as well 
as a rather wasteful one. It ranged 
from downy little fellows only a few 
days old to sturdy old matriarchs with 
horny shanks and frosted combs who 
had survived the dangers of several 
seasons. Running about in the open 
as they did, they were continually 
ravaged by skunks, foxes, and weasels, 
as well as by the farmer’s omnipresent 
axe. 


As the country grew more thickly 
populated, a new danger came to 
disturb the placid scaratchings of the 
feathered tribe in the roadside dust. 
In earlier days, the fellow who didn’t 
have any barnyard flock to replenish 
the larder wasn’t greatly concerned 
about it. He.merely took down his 
trusty blunderbuss and went off to 
the woods, soon bringing back a wild 
turkey, or perhaps a brace of pheas- 
ants. But wild game grew scarce. 
Then the auto appeared on the scene. 
As soon as autos could be made to go 
fast enough, it was no trick at all to 
buzz through a farmer’s flock, and in 
one operation kill and partially pluck 
a chicken for dinner. Of course the 
autoist didn’t always get the chicken. 



















If the farmer was on the alert, he had 
a sporting chance to retrieve his own 
bird. But any farmer has other things 
to do than to sit in the window and 
watch the Fords go by. Besides, it 
was essentially a losing proposition 
for him; his flock wouldn’t last for- 
ever, and he couldn’t care to eat 
chicken every time somebody killed 
one for him. 


TILL the farmer was not all in the 
S right, as he stood in the road and 
shook one fist at the disappearing 
auto, while he held in the other the 
limp form that was once a clucking 
Plymouth Rock or a worm pulling 
Rhode Island Red. A bunch of witless 
hens every few hundred yards along 
a road was no incentive to pleasant 
traveling, nor was it an _ effective 
preventative of the American mania 
for speed on the highways and by- 
ways. And after all, the roads were 
built for people to travel over, not as 
a feeding place or happy hunting 
ground for poultry. 


So farmers have found it profitable 
to keep their productive feathered 
wealth shut up in houses, or at least 
on the opposite side of a fence from 
the road. This made a drastic cut in 
the mortality rate, and gave the 
chickens more leisure time in which 
to lay eggs. Getting a blow from a 
passing fender or windshield was quite 
as apt to ruffle a hen’s tendency to 
lay, as to ruffle here feathers. Ade- 
quate feed in place of the scanty road- 
side diet, and a dry protected room 
and roosts in place of the outdoor 
mud and cold have made a new hen 
of the old barn-yard fowl. In many 
cases, the eggs are produced by new 
hens, as white leghorns take the place 
of barred Rocks or Wyanndottes. So, 
in turn, like the American bison, the 
Texas longhorn steer, and the horse 
and buggy, the barnyard fowl is rapid- 
ly becoming a thing of the past. 
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Cornell's Winning Livestock Team 


Cornell may well be proud of the 
group of men which has been repre- 
senting it in the livestock judging 
contests this fall. In the first year 
that the college has ever sent a team 
to Baltimore or Chicago it has had 
the high individual in both contests. 
In these same contests the team as a 
unit has ranked well in the lead. 


The first of these contests was the 
one held at the Baltimore Livestock 
Show in October. Competing against 
the best of the Eastern intercollegiate 
livestock judges, James B. Outhouse 
38 was “high man”. Aside from hav- 
ing the highest total score, he placed 
first in judging horses, and first in 
swine. The team placed third being 
eclipsed by Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 


The Chicago contest was the Inter- 
collegiate Judging Contest held No- 
vember the twenty-eighth in conjunc- 
tion with the International Livestock 
Exposition. At that contest Charles 
F. Fagan ’37 took individual honors 
for the whole contest. Competing 
against a hundred and thirty-five men 
from twenty-seven colleges in the 
United States and Canada, he made a 
total score of 953 points out of a pos- 
sible 1000. This score was the second 
highest ever attained in the history 
of the contest. He was first in beef 
cattle, fifth in horses, and seventh in 
sheep. James B. Outhouse again kept 
up the good work and placed eighth 


in the contest with a score of 929 
points. 

It is a rare distinction for an East- 
ern team to have one individual in the 
upper ten; and for Cornell to have two 
in their first year at the contest, is a 
still greater distinction. In the thirty- 
five years of the contest, the high man 
previous to this year has always come 
from one of eleven mid-western or 
western colleges. Add to that the 
honor of having the only eastern 
team in the upper ten and Cornell may 
well be proud of its representatives at 
Chicago November the twenty-eighth. 

The team placed seventh with a 
total score of 4422 points, only 141 
points behind the winning delegation 
from Kansas. Iowa and Purdue placed 
second and third. Texas Tech., Texas 
A. and M., and Nebraska University 
were fourth, fifth and sixth. Cornell 
was the only Eastern team to place 
higher than twentieth except for 
Pennsylvania State which placed four- 
teenth. 

The other members of the squad 
who went to Chicago were Garry V. 
McBride ’40, Herbert E. Johnson ’37, 
Gilbert C. Smith ’37, and Chester A. 
Gordon ’37 alternate. 

The competition to which these boys 
were subjected was very great. Some 
of the Western colleges against 
which they competed have had teams 
in the contest nearly all of the thirty- 
five years in which it has been held. 
The facilities of most of those col- 


leges are generally more adapted to 
judging pjractice than is ours. Also 
the time and effort which some of 
those colleges can devote to such work 
is much greater than ours. In some 
cases the best known man on the 
faculty is the coach of the Livestock 
judging team. 

Professor F. W. Bell, coach of the 
winning Kansas delegation, received 
the Cornell team. Professor Bell, 
himself a Cornell man in the class of 
"11, was the man from whom Dr. John 
I. Miller, the Cornell coach, received 
his knowledge of judging practices. 
Professor Bell was really delighted in 
the entry and placing of the Cornell 
Team. 

Dr. John I. Miller himself deserves 
a great deal of credit for the fine 
records which these men have made. 
for the past three years the depart- 
ment of Animals Husbandry has offer- 
ed a course in livestock judging to 
include horses, beef cattle, sheep, and 
swine. This fall they instigated a 
new course to which the previous one 
was a prerequisite. The object of 
this course was to give additional 
training in lvestock judging to those 
students who desired further work. 
As a part of this course, it is expected 
that a team will be sent to represent 
Cornell in various intercollegiate judg- 
ing contests. Dr. Miller took over 
this course last fall and the success 
of his work is evidenced in the show- 
ings made at Chicago and Baltimore. 
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Dr. Love Publishes 
Book on Statistics 


Dr. H. H. Love of the department of 
plant 5reeding of the College of Agri- 
culture as just had published a new 
pook, “Application of Statistical 
Methods to Agricultural Research.” 

Dr. Love wrote the book, prepared 
under the auspices of the National 
Agricultural Research Bureau and 
the China Foundation for the Promo- 
tion of Education and Culture, while 
serving in China as Agricultural ad- 
viser for the Chinese government. 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., of 
Shanghai published the work which 
contains 501 pages dealing with sev- 
eral important phases of statistical 
methods. Dr. Love has turned over 
his rights to those sponsoring the 
book and profits from the sale of the 
book are to be used for fellowships in 
agriculture by Chinese students. 


One prof, deviating somewhat from 
his lecture, said that the Rapid-an is 
the name of a river, not a coed. 


Cornell Poultry Team 
Takes Third Place 


A poultry judging team under the 
leadership of Dr. Hall of the Poultry 
Department journeyed to New York 
City, November 14 for the annual in- 
tercollegiate judging contest, held in 
Commerce Hall during the second an- 
nual Poultry Industries Exposition at 
that place. Men making the trip 
were: S. H. Hubbell, C. Harmon, R. 
Oaks, and M. Boyce. Russ Oaks, who 
placed second among delegates from 
eight colleges won a cash prize. 

The teams finished in this order: 


Be eet) BAORO cas seas been 3232 
S North Carolina ..... <0. 3158 
SR | ee Sree oF a 3006 
Virginia Poly ..<..o060s000% 3004 
et Se a a ik ew Ble oe 2882 
Be IIE ose ideas aa 2840 
7. Massachusetts. ........2+ 2654 
8. New Hampshire ......... 2615 


The contest divided into two parts, 
included: a quiz on material con- 
tained in the American Standard of 
Perfection, counting one third of the 
total score; and judging of eight 
classes of birds, counting two thirds 
of the total score. Rhode Island Reds, 
Light Barred, Plymouth Rocks and 
White Leghorns were the breeds used 
for judging. The awarding of prizes 
at the banquet held later on the night 
of the 14th left our boys somewhat 
disturbed by the close score of V. P. I. 
just two points below. 
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Campus Chats 





Between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas may be, for most people, just a 
lull between holidays, but neophytes 
to Greek letter frtaernities on the hill 
find this a most busy and instructive 
season. No, not in class work, but 
perhaps in practical experience in the 
developing of patience and fortitude, 
and the carrying out of various start- 
ling projects in the field of big busi- 
ness, track work, and autograph col- 
lecting. 


If you are a farmer in the vicinity 
of Ithaca and missed poultry from 
your flock, or old wagon wheels from 
your tool-shed or a certain cat with 
peculiar color markings, it is more 
than remotely possible that your miss- 
ing property was turned to good use 
by one of the above mentioned neo- 
phytes. 


If you motored along the highway 
between Ithaca and one of the nearby 
towns and noticed a hobo plodding 
along, marking each telephone pole 
with a white chalk and mutely refus- 
ing to ride, you may be certain that he 
was no one else but an initiate carry- 
ing out instruction given by an initiat- 
ing committee. Or you may have seen a 
lone figure standing in front of the 
Morris Chain Works or the Ithaca 
airport, gazing fixedly at the windows. 
He had to report the exact number of 
panes of glass to his sponsor at the 
chosen house. 

If you are a co-ed, or the chief of 
police, at least one undergrad must 
have asked for your autograph on 
some article. It may have been a pic- 
ture of Theodore Zinck’s grave, it may 
have been an article of wearing ap- 
parel, or it may have been an egg. If 
you weren’t asked to aid one of these 
worthy aspirants, cheer up. One of 
’em will walk off with your signatures 
next time. 

But beware next year. The initiate 
picks flaws in the technique of his 
torturers and determines to make full 
use of his dearly earned experience 
when new initiates appear. Next year, 
it may be the gate from the picket 
fence that bounds your lawn, or it 
may be the drain pipe from your roof 
that is presented in fear and trembling 
at the chapter house on the campus. 


Why worry whether a soft bed or 
soft music is the more conducive to 
sleep, when a lecture or a textbook 
will do the trick quicker. 


Around the 


Top of 
‘*The Hill’’ 
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Prof. Morrison on World Tour 


Prof. F. B. Morrison, Head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department, left 
Ithaca, December 20 for a world tour. 
Mrs. Morrison is accompanying him 
on this sabbatic leave of absence. The 
Philippine government has requested 
Prof. Morrison to tour the various 
islands for about a month after which 
he will make a series of speeches in 
or near Manila. They expect to ar- 
rive in the Philippines February 13, 
and leave April 1. 

During the tour they expect to spend 
some time in Hawaii, Japan, and 
China. In Calcutta, India the Mor- 
risons will meet Prof. Burch Schnieder 
who received his Ph.D. at Cornell. 
Prof. Schnieder is now connected with 
Allahabad Christian College at Allaha- 
bad in northern India With Prof. 
Schnieder they will cross India from 
Calcutta to Bombay. Upon leaving 
India the Morrisons will go on through 
the Mediterranean, and spend a month 
in Europe. They expect to return 
about July 1. 


Eastman Stage Holds Trials 


The second elimination trials for 
the 28th annual Eastman Stage speak- 
ing contest were held in Roberts Hall 
December 14, and the following were 
successful in the contest; S. M. Bulk- 
ley ’37, C. L. Fagan ’37, C. H. Freeman 
39, A. B. Henley ’37, Miss Claire Mc- 
Cann ’37, and W. H. Walter ’38. 

The judges of the contest were Pro- 
fessor Bristow Adams, Professor Asa 
King ’99, and Professor M. Slade Ken- 
dricks ’24. 


The winners of this elimination will 
compete during Farm and Home 
Week in February for a first prize of 
$100, and a second prize of $25. 


Kermis Presents Fall Plays 

Hours of practice are over, dress re- 
hearsal is past, that last breathless 
rush before the curtain goes up in now 
forgotten, and the villian’s mustache 
didn’t come off. Which all means 
that Kermis presented its annual fall 
productions in Roberts auditorium De- 
cember 8. Three one act plays were 
presented namely “Two’s Company” 
in which a very clever girl gets her 
parents consent to her boy friend, 
“Spreading The News” showing the 
serious effects of idle gossip, and “The 
Cocklepfifer Case” a farce in which 
even grandma has a shotgun under 
her bed. 

The plays were well received by a 
good sized audience. 














































































































































































































































































































































Are You Qualified to Marry? 
(Continued from page 5) 

live without a cook or maid, and some 
even demand a chauffeur or butler. 
The general yearly income expected is 
$2000 to $3500. However, by and 
large, the men demand much more 
money than the women. They want 
money enough to build and furnish a 
home, to comfortably care for their 
wives, and financial independence. 

When we consider social position, 
which is more closely akin to financial 
condition than we usually like to re- 
cognize, it seems no one cared, but 
would passively like to wed a near 
equal. More women are concerned 
with social prestige than men; but 
when a man decides upon a social con- 
quest it must be well worth the win- 
ning. Several persons desire to wed 
so as not to injure the position of their 
parents and a few men want wives 
whose positions would aid them in 
their profession. 

It seems, nevertheless, that no one 
has to worry much whether he de- 
scended from William the Conqueror, 
Charlemagne, or whether one of his 
ancestors came across on the May- 
flower or even if his heritage is lost 
in common stock, or if on the family 
tree there hangs an occasional thief 
or pirate. 


A BOVE all other reasons, you will 


probably marry for love, but very 
few presume to define it and we really 
cannot tell what was meant. Next to 
love comes companionship, a home of 
your own, and children. A few will 
marry for business reasons. Some 
small percent consider wedlock main- 
ly as a solution to the sexual problem. 
Question twelve, about love, of 
course, is vaguely answered, if at all. 
There were, however, a few unusually 
good definitions, which were mostly 


Prof. Gibson New Head of A. G. R. 

Prof A. W. Gibson ’17, was elected 
president of Alpha Gamma Rho, nq- 
tional agricultural fraternity, at the 
fraternity’s recent convention in Chi- 
cago. Professor Gibson has been a 
member of its executive council for 
10 years. 

Since 1921 Professor Gibson has 
been associated with the administra- 
tion of the college, lately in charge of 
vocational guidance and placement of 
students and alumni. He is also alum- 
ni editor of the Cornell Countryman. 


The local W.P.A. sewer project has 
been investigated; the investigators 
believe that they have found some 
dirt. 


The Cornell Countryman 


favored among the women. “Love is 
a complex envelopement in the per- 
sonality of another and a tendency to 
forget selfish interests in those of the 
loved one.” “Love: To love a person 
is to be able to overlook that per- 
son’s faults, and foibles without dis- 
pleasure; and to graciously endure 
the convenience of time and death.” 

Most of the definities are much like 
this: “Love is a generous understand- 
ing and consideration of your mate, 
with a willingness to sacrifice per- 
sonal whims for mutual happiness and 
welfare. 

Divorce meets approval only in ex- 
cetional cases and rarely where child- 
ren are involved. Moreover, alimony 
is spurned by more women than men. 
The men are willing to provide for 
their divorced wives in event of their 
responsibility and especially if the 
wife has been physically handicapped 
or has the maintenance of children. 
Here, contrary to usual talk, you see 


Hen of the Year 


Miss New Deal won the Hen 
of the Year contest at the poul- 
try industries exposition in New 
York in November. She com- 
peted with 21 birds who laid 
more than 300 eggs each. Her 
superiority is chiefly egg lay- 
ing capacity but half of her 
glory is based on her weight, 
beauty and pedigree. 


Miss New Deal went away to 
school last winter to MHorse- 
heads to take the Central New 
York state official egg laying 
test supervised by the poultry 
department at Cornell. Her 
monthly report card recorded 
the size and number of her eggs. 


Chairman Robert C. Ogle ad- 
vised Miss New Deal’s owner 
Fred Ruehle, of Pleasant Valley 
concerning her care. 
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men are more considerate of women 
with whom they cannot live than is 
commonly expected. 

Birth control is approved by all but 
a few men, who would say yes were it 
not for their religious convictions. The 
girls are less inclined to favor birth 
control. About 72% approve; but then 
when we recall that women desired 
larger families than men, it does not 
seem peculiar. Very few men or 
women will discriminate because of 
religious differences, though many 
prefer to marry someone of the same 
belief; and only two percent, and 
those women, approve of marrying 
someone of a different race. 


O MEN admit that they would be 

restricted or guided by family ap- 
proval. Several girls however, will 
unquestionably abide by mother and 
father’s likes and dislikes. A large 
percent will defy their elder’s better 
judgment only if they are overwhelm- 
ingly in love and are sure of their ac- 
tion. 

Alas, few of the fair coeds antici- 
pate marrying a farmer. Some will 
accept the wooing of a good business- 
like farmer, who makes money and 
doesn’t track mud or manure through 
the parlor every time he comes into 
the house, but for the rest, they are 
city born and bred and would happily 
remain urbanites. It seems that the 
girls picture all farmers as the hick 
who comes into town on Saturday 
night to exchange gossip with Si or 
Ezry on the street corner. 

This has not been an _ exhaustive 
survey, but rather more an indication 
of the trend of thought and should not 
be interpreted so seriously as to cause 
you consternation. Please accept it 
as bearing no more weight than a na- 
tural interest everyone manifests in 
matrimony and marital discussion. 


Best Seller 


Prof. F. B. Morrison’s Feeds and 
Feeding Abridged 7th edition will be 
published before January 1. The 
first edition was printed in 1917, and 
there have been seven editions and 
thirteen printings since. The new 
book, condensed and simplified from 
Feeds and Feeding, unabridgea, cov- 
ers the same material, and has in ad- 
dition two chapters on the feeding 
and care of poultry. It will contail 
512 pages. The abridged edition is 
the most widely used textbook in high 
schools and short courses in agti- 
culture colleges. 

The 20th edition of Feeds and Feed- 
ing Unabridged which was published 
in the latter part of May 1936 has sold 
over eight thousand copies. 
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Cornell Experiments With Fences 


The Department of Agricultural En- 
gineering has just completed arrange- 
ments to take part in a country wide 
atmospheric corrosion test of fences 
The depart- 
ment will conduct tests at eleven dif- 
ferent sites in the United States, eight 


of which have been donated by state 
universities. The site of the Cornell 
experiment is on Snyder H'll to the 
South of the campus. 


and fencing materials. 


Professor Riley of the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering is in 
charge of the work here. It will last 
twenty years and probably cost 
$100,000. 


The materials to be tested include 
over eleven thousand individual speci- 
mens. There is about six miles of 
plain unfabricated wire, one mile of 
barbed wire, and smaller amounts of 
other samples. The objects of the 
experiment are to gain some knowl- 
edge of the products themeslves in 
order to establish national standards 
of specifications, and to gain valuable 
engineering information as to the 
corrosion resistant properties of 
metallic coatings. 
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Dorothy Kutschbach, our ar- 
tist of the month, is a junior in 
Home Economics. In addition 
to her courses on the upper 
campus she has used her “arts 
hours” in the college of archi- 
tecture. 

She studied last summer at 
Lucy Taylor’s school at Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 

Dottie started taking prizes 
when she won the Montgomery 
Ward State Homemaking Award 
in 1933 and was a delegate to 
the national 4-H camp in her 
freshman year. 

Designing clothes for 4-H club 
shows may have helped her at- 
tain the knowledge of line and 
porportion which she shows in 
her, “Girl on Skiis.” 





Fisher Leaves Weather-Bureau 

J. C. Fisher is leaving the Cornell 
weather office at the end of January. 

Mr. Fisher has been advancea to an 
office in which he will cupervise the 
Columbus airport station as well as 
gathering the climatic statistics for 
Ohio. 

Mr. H. O. Geren of the Trenton, 
N. J., station will take his place. 




















































TIMELY AIDS 


It won’t be long now before term exams 
are the topic of the day. 
a little in preparing you for the ordeal by furnish- 
ing the proper College Outline Reviews for your 
particular courses and we have a full stock of 


reference books too. 


If your fountain pen balks, let us repair it 
now or supply a new pen from our large stock. 
Exams are really important and you will need 


the best tools available. They are obtainable at 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Opposite Willard Straight 


11 





Farm Home Week February 15 to 20 


Once again, for the 30th year, the 
New York State Colleges of Agricul- 
ture, Home Economics, and Veterinary 
Medicine announce the annual Farm 
and Home Week at Cornell University, 
February 15 to 20, 1937. 


A “headline” program is in the mak- 
ing for this event, said to be the 
largest cf its kind in the Northeast, 
and which draws annually around 
8,000 persons from all parts of the 
state. For the fifth year, Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman will be a guest 
to present his annual message on ag- 
riculture and to preside at exercises 
in honor of Master Farmers and win- 
ners of 4-A awards; and for the sixth 
successive year, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will be a visitor and speak- 
er. 


As in past years, nearly 400 separ- 
ate events, talks, meetings, demonstra- 
tions, forums, exhibits, contests, con- 
certs, and dramatics are scheduled. 
The program centers around the 
“Trends of Today”, and features in 
part the generally improved picture 
in most branches of farming. It is 
to encourage farmers and home- 
makers to take advantage of the up- 
turn for a more abundant life. 
















The Co-op can help 







































































































































































































































































































Older Cornellians will be grieved 
to learn of the death of A. W. Gilbert 
M.S. ’05, Ph.D. 709. He was Professor 
of Plant Breeding at Cornell 1911-1917 
and was Massachusetts state commis- 
sioner of agriculture 1919-1935. His 
home was at 48 Stone Road, Belmont, 
Mass. 

09 

S. F. Willard ’09 is still with the 
Perry Seed Company in Boston, Mass. 
He has been there since 1917. 

10 

Professor F. L. Fairbanks ’10 took a 
very active part in the meeting of the 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers held in Chicago on December 
4. He was accompanied by Professor 
A. M. Goodman. 


"11 
Floyd Wayne Beli ’11 who has been 


a professor of Animal Husbandry at 
Kansas State since 1925, was the coach 
of the winning Kansas team at the 
International Livestock Exposition in 
Chicago. 

14 

Claribell Nye ’14 visited the college 
of Home Economics in November on 
her way back from Washington, D. C., 
to Berkeley, California. She is assist- 
ant state home demonstration leader 
in the University of California exten- 
sion service. 

With headquarters at the United 
States Experiment Vineyard, Fresno, 
California, Elmer Snyder ’14 is a pom- 
ologist in charge of western group 
investigation for the United States 
department of Agriculture. 

15 

William Roth ’15 is teaching agri- 
culture in the Franklinville High 
school. This brings him back into 
old territory, as he taught at Machias 
a number of years ago. 

*16 

Van C. Whittemore ’16 presided at a 
recent conference of dairy leaders and 
milk consumers’ representatives held 
in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of Northern Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of St. Lawrence 
University. He is director of New 
York State School of Agriculture at 
Canton. 


Theodore H. Townsend ’17 of Water- 
ville is associate editor of Dairymen’s 
League News. 

°26 

Christine Spraker ’26 is instructor 
in clothing at New Jersey College of 
Women, Rutgers University. 

Albert L. Mason ’26 and Ruth D. 
Taylor were married November 14 
in their new home at Albion. Miss 
Taylor was sister of Albert’s class 
mate, Charles R. Taylor. 

“Doc” Parish ’26 has left the teach- 
ing staff of the Franklinville High 
school and is now doing extension 
work with Alfred University. 

Dorothy Stevens ’26 was married to 
Edwin Cake after graduation. Cake 
is assistant in marketing in Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

28 

Lee Forker ’28 is employed by the 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corpora- 
tion of Oil City, Pa., as purchasing 
agent. 

°29 

Archie W. Budd ’29 is “still manag- 
ing 14,000 acres of timberland” near 
Middleburg, Clay County. Florida. 

Lawrence A. Williams ’29 and Mrs. 
Williams (Elsie Smith) have returned 
from their wedding trip to Bermuda. 

30 

Muriel E. Starr ’30 is specializing in 
Nursery School education at the Na- 
tional College of Education. 

33 

If you see someone breezing around 
the campus, it may be Royce B. “Joe” 
Brower ’33. He is back for a gradu- 
ate course. “Joe” was a former track 
star. 

33 

Ruth Thomasin Horton ’33 of Ulster, 
Pa., was married to Harold Armstrong 
on November 27. The couple will live 
in Cortland. 

Richard Nulle ’33 of New York City 
and Claire Couch of Ithaca were mar- 
ried in Cortland November 30. They 
will reside in New York City, where 
Mr. Nulle is the assistant manager of 
the Hotel Lincoln. 

George Pringle ’33 returned to 
Ithaca last spring. He now holds an 
assistantship in Animal Husbandry 


Extension. George was a 
business manager of the 
Countryman. 


former 
Cornell 


34 

Mina Bellinger ’34 was married on 
July 4 to Fred Hewitt, a graduate of 
Colgate. 

Donald “Don” Call ’34 is teaching 
school in Dundee, N. Y. 

Dick Hammond is living in Water- 
town where he is working for the 
Federal Land Bank. Although “Dick” 
is living in the “frozen north” he re- 
cently married a girl from the “Sunny 
Southland.” 

Marie Judge ’34 is teaching home 
making in the New York City Schools 
while working toward her M.A. degree 
in nutrition at Columbia University 
teacher’s college. 

Victor F. Ludwig ’34 and Mrs. Lud- 
wig (Jean Kebbefy) were in Ithaca 
recently. Ludwig is assistant to the 
president of Kahler Corporation, op- 
erating hospitals in connection with 
Mayo Clinic. 

Tuure August Pasto ’34 was mar- 
ried on November 17 to Margaret 
Elizabeth Bradley at Tallahassee, 
Florida. “Ben” Bradley ’34 was best 
man. They will live in Ithaca, New 
York. 

35 

On Thanksgiving day, Miss Carrdl 
C. Connely ’35 daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Connely of Ballston Spa, 
New York, was married to James E 
McDonald ’35, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James McDonald of Dansville, New 
York at the Holy Cross Church, 
Brooklyn. Mrs. McDonald is a grad- 
uate of the college of Home Econom- 
ics where she did graduate work, was 
a member of the Dramatic Club, Uni- 
versity Club and Omicron Nu. M. 
McDonald is a member of Alpha Zeta, 
Newman Club and is engaged in gradt- 
ate work in soil at the college of A& 
riculture. 

Marion Crandon °35 a home ec& 
nomics graduate, is teaching the rud- 
ments of the home economics arts at 
Middleburg High School. 

Charlotte Dredger ’35 teaches home 
economics at Woodmere Junior High 
School, Woodmere, L. I. 

On December 1, Doris Kaplan 
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and Norman Lourie ’32 were married 
They are living in Teaneck, New Jer- 
sey. 

Merrill Knapp ’35 is in charge of 
teaching and extension work in agri- 
culture at the American-Albanian In- 
stitute at Kaveja, Albania. He was 
editor of the Countryman in 1932-33. 

Edward Mott ’35 is instructing the 
“future farmers” of Genoa, N. Y., with 
the aid of a beautiful girl from Penn. 

Doris Murray ’35 is clerking in New- 
burys in Cortland. 

Evelyn Temple ’35 is teaching at the 
Unadilla High School. 

Helen Richardson ’35 is leading the 
girls at Hannibal High School into 
the paths of home economics skill and 
knowledge. 

35 

Maude Manson is married to Edward 
Rutberg and is doing graduate work 
at Cornell. 

John Doty Merchant ’35 and Miss 
Eloise Elaine Ostrander, Ohio, U. ’36, 
of Gerry, N. Y., were married July 6 
at Jamestown, N. Y. Johnny, accord- 
ing to our records, lives in Middle- 
town. 

Warren C. Huff, who graduated in 
January °35 is supervising publicity 
in the agronomy department at Cor- 
nell. 

Johnny Summer ’35 and Miss Eliza- 
beth Shirey were married August 1. 
He is working at Williamsport, Pa., at 
present, but is planning to go to 
Little Falis, N. Y. on December 1. 

36 

Miss Hannah Asai of Ithaca and 
Andrew Culver ’35 of East Qouque, 
Long Island were married October 
24, at the home of the bride. The 
couple will live at East Quaque. 

William M. “Bill” Barry, ’36, is 
teaching vocational agricultural at 
South New Berlin in Chenango County. 

Dick Bull, sp. ag., is at home this 
year, Woodville, N. Y. 

Dorothy Brush is assistant dietitian 
in the Monroe High School, Rochester, 
where she lives at 91 South Plymouth 
Avenue. 

Ernest Cole is 4-H club agent at 
large in Canton, at present. 


Kenneth Carey is teaching Agricul- 
ture and Science in King Ferry. 

Wayne N. Crandall ’36, is teaching 
at Almond, Newd York. 

James J. Diegnan is a landscape 
hurseryman in Millbrook, having re- 
turned home after six months prac- 
tical experience in Ohio. 


It seems that famous personages 
such as Lanny Ross and Bing Crosby 
are buying old farms near Millbrook. 
Jimmy is going to help beautify them. 

“Doug” Duell is County Club Agent 
at large at the present time, while he 
is looking for a permanent position 
in some county. At the present writ- 
ing he is in Washington County. 


The Cornell Countryman 


Elinor Gibbs is now teaching home 
economics in the new Hancock High 
School, Hancock, New York. 

Marjorie Gibbs and John Roehl were 
maarried in Sage Chapel, July 18. 
Johnnie is working for the United 
State Department of Agriculture in 
Ithaca and he and Marjorie are living 
on Delaware Avenue. 

Harry Gray, sp. ag., is also back on 
the home farm again, at Burnside. 

Lois Grier is doing sales work at 
Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Helen E. Harding has a position as 
laboratory technician in the Veteriu- 
ary College. 

Ikari A. Heinle, ’35, is aoiug land- 
scape work around home at Walkili, 
New York. 

Doris C. Hendee has announced 
her engagement to Lloyd Jones of 
Syracuse. 

Herbert Hopper is assistant farm 
bureau agent at Warsay, Wyoming 
County. 

Jerry Hurd is teaching science at 
Berlin, N. Y., after a year of gradu- 
ate work in education. 
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William F. Kennaugh is teaching 
in the newly formed agricultural prac- 
tice teaching center in Ithaca High 


School. 


Burel H. Lane is working in the 
land bank at home. His father is a 
beekeeper at Trumansburg, New York. 

Jessie B. Lord is teaching home 
Economics in public schools. of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

James A. “Jim” McDonald, ’36, has 
been with the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice at Candor, N. Y., since June. 
Lately we have seen him around the 
campus and suspect that he is doing 
graduate work. 

Norman Merkel is operating a 
greenhouse in the “Sunny Southland,” 
to be exact, at Miami, Florida, in 
partnership with his brother. 

Edward B. Mott is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture in Genoa. Recent- 
ly he married Pearl E. Rice of Rome, 
Pa. 

Bob Smith is inspecting fruits and 
vegetables in New York City. 

Art Williams is assistant farm bur- 
eau agent at Utica. 

Irene Van Deventer is an assistant 
at the Northside House, Ithaca and is 
registered as Special student in Home 
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Economics. 

Walt Van Dien is at the state game 
experimental farm at Delmar. 

Ivan Warren is at Batavia with the 
Prosecution Credit Association. 

Chuck Noback is instructor at the 
New York University in the biology 
department. 

J. M. Wright celebrated June 26 
by marrying Miss Ruth Blake. They 
are living at Naples, N. Y. 

Laurence M. Wood is working in 
Maryland. 

We have several agriculture teach- 
ers among the ranks of the ’36 grad- 
uates. Red (Allen) Bailey is at 
Greenville, Ed Munger is at Spring- 
ville, Franklin Karn is doing his bit 
at Remsen and Harry Kitts is at 
Candor. 

Alden Wakeman is working for the 
Creamery Package Company in Chic- 
ago. 

Helen Willerton is doing graduate 
work in Sociology at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. 

The address of Lieutenant John J. 
Wermuth is Basic School Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He writes: “Have 
been to Philadelphia, Pa., Sea Girt, 
N. J., and Indiantown Gap, Pa., since 
I received my commission in the 
United States Marine Corps through 
President Farrand and Colonel Ful- 
mer. Period of intensive study con- 
tinues to April; then assignment to 
duty.” Wermuth was a student major 
in the R.O.T.C. Field Artillery. 

Grace Buerger and Edward Crotty 
were married in Lexington, Mass., 
August 1. Varroll C. Connely ’35 was 
maid of honor and James McDonald 
35 attended. The couple are living at 
1163 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
where Crotty is with the International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

Dorothy H. Rowland who had been 
with “the Junket Folks” since Feb- 
ruary, first in Rochester and then in 
Buffalo, has been transferred to 
Nashville, Tenn., and may soon move 
to New Orleans, La. 

George R. Goetchus has been ap- 
pointed bacteriologist in the labora- 
tories of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Bion Kent and family are located 
at Constableville where he is head 
of the Agricultural Department in the 
high school. Mr. Kent moved from 
Remson, N. Y., where he owned and 
ran a farm before entering Cornell. 

°36 

Lois Adams ’36 is employed in the 
Central Office for cafeteria manage- 
ment in Rochester Public School sys- 
tem. 


We learn that Millicent Baker ’36 
is teaching Home economics at Ark- 
port, New York. 

Ruth Boeheim ’36 had a position as 
assistant home demonstration agent 
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for the Onondaga Company, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Roberta Breen ’36 has a position as 
dietitian-cook at the children’s Home 
at Saratoga Springs, New York. 

Dorothy Brock ’36 is student dieti- 
tian in the Y.W.C.A. at Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dorothy Catlin ’36 is teaching home 
Economics in Cincinnatus, New York. 
We understand she is doing well with 
her new equipment and also as girl’s 
basketball coach. 

The engagement of George C. Cory- 
ell ’36 and Margaret Brown ’38 has 
ben announcd. Miss Brown is a stu- 
dent in college of Home Economics. 

Mary Crary ’36 has announced her 
engagement to Harold Dillenbeck of 
Buffalo, New York. 

Louise Dawdy ’36 is married to 
Thomas Brownrigg and is now living 
in Elmira, New York. 

Frances Davis ’36 is teaching Home 
Sconomics at Manlius, New York. 

On December 1, Lester B. Forman 
°36 took office as superintendent of 
schools in Monroe County Supervis- 
ory District 2. He taught at Ham- 
mondsport High School from 1926-31 
when he became vocational agricul- 
ture teacher at Williamson Central 
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School. Towns under the second dis- 
trict supervision are Rush, Peromton, 
Pittsford and Menson. 

Ruth Green ’36 is in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital as student dietitian. 

Helen Hauseman ’36 is taking a 
secretarial course at Katherine Gibbs 
School in New York City. 

Cornell wasn’t enough for Grace 
Helfer ’36. Now she is taking work in 
Evening Arts Classes in Cooper Union, 
New York City. 

Maida Hooks ’36 has a position with 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York City as 
assistant Supervisor in their cafeteria. 

Henry M. Munger ’36 is an assistant 
in Agronomy at Ohio State. “Hank” 
says he is always glad to have any of 
his Cornell friends stop and see him. 

Assistant in Colwell House, Denni- 
son University Granville Ohio is Mary 
Park ’36. 

Constance Parry ’36 has a position 
at Merril Palmer School, Detroit, 
where she is also doing graduate work. 

Mary Caroline Patterson ’34 of Port 
Jervis recently began work at the 
Herman Biggs Memorial Hospital 
where she is a senior laboratory tech- 
nician. 

Emilie D. Pierce ’36 is a dietitian 
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interne at the Cincinnati 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Richard “Dick” Reynolds ’36 is 
working at the N. Y. State Game 
Farm east of Ithaca. 

Elizabeth Rice ’36 is assistant dieti- 
tian at Wooster College, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Eleanor Reynolds ’36 is doing sales 
work at the Crance Shop, Ithaca. 

Katherine Reed ’36 is doing sales- 
work at McCreery’s in New York City, 
She is learning all phases of the busi- 
ness from the ground up and is quite 
enthusiastic about her work. 

Sharma Scutt ’36 is continuing her 
studies and working for her M.A. de- 
gree at Columbia while working as 
student dietician at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York. 

Emma Spangler ’36, has joined the 
clerical staff of the department of 
Animal Husbandry. “Jill” was form- 
erly Campus Countryman Editor. 

Nils M. “Mac” Tornquist ’36 is in 
the design department of General 
Motors in Detroit. 

Robert W. Tousey ’36 was in town 
recently. He says he has been in 
Middletown, N. Y. since last June, 
He is assistant County Agent of Or- 
ange County. 


General 





“O.K.’’ Say the Nation’ s 
Home Makers 


to 
Penney’ s “Home Tested’’ 


White Goods, January White Goods, Event Now Running 
BUY NOW at “PENNEY’S”’ and Save 


J. C. Penney Inc. 





Three Highest Pens — Long-Life Layers —- Vineland Hen Contest 


Three highest Pens, all Breeds, at Vineland, 1936. 
Livability and Life-Time Record: 651 Eggs; 690 Points per Hen. 
Storrs, 1934, 1935, 1936. Average—288 Eggs; 300 Points per Hen. 


Pen, all Breeds, W. New York, 283 Eggs; 296 Points per Hen. 


All Kauder Chicks Sired by Males from 270 to 348 Egg Hens 


50 to 100% same bloodlines as our Egg Contest Winners. 
inherited High Livability and High Speed Production. 


FREE Catalog. 





This means direct breeding for 


Highest Pen, 3-year old Hens in High 
Highest Leghorn Pens at 
94.8% Livability. 


Highest 


IRVING KAUDER 
New Paltz, N. Y. 
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